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DENMARK. 

By  ConsnI-General  E.  D.  Winslow,  Copenhagen,  Feb.  8,  1915. 

The  trade  of  the  Kingxiom  of  Denmark  for  1914  was  favorable, 
as  regards  the  turnover  with  the  United  States.  Denmark  has 
always  been  a  good  customer,  but  the  volume  of  trade  with  America 
never  appeared  in  its  true  color  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 
The  trade  with  Germany  and  England  was  reduced  considerably 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1914,  and  the  raw  materials  needed  by 
this  agricultural  community  have  been  purchased  direct  from  the 
United  States. 

Closer  Trade  Relations  With  United  States — New  Steamship  lines. 

Denmark  buys  at  the  rate  of  about  $7  per  individual  per  annum 
from  the  United  States,  as  against  a  sale  of  about  $1  per  inhabitant 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  strenuous  efforts 
are  now  on  foot  in  the  Kingdom  to  increase  the  direct  exports  to 
the  United  States.  The  past  j^ear,  although  filled  with  misfortunes 
for  the  business  men  of  Europe  in  general,  has  not  been  so  for  Den- 
mark's trade.  The  first  shock  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  European 
war  passed  away  in  a  month,  and  business  in  Copenhagen,  especially 
at  the  time  of  writing,  is  the  largest  in  volume  ever  known  with  the 
United  States  direct. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  v\^ar  promises  to  have 
a  wonderful  efiect  in  the  advancement  of  the  country's  trade  with 
Denmark.  Copenhagen  has  shown  its  capability  of  maintaining  the 
title  of  the  "  London  of  Scandinavia."  Here  is  the  only  free  harbor 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  city  has  a  sufficiency  of  banks,  and 
American  merchants  who  formerly  had  agents  and  branch  offices  in 
other  large  ports  on  the  Continent  are  beginning  to  move  here.  It 
is  certain  that  the  course  of  trade  now  tending  this  way  will  not  be 
diverted  to  other  channels  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

There  was  inaugurated  during  1914  a  nev\r  steamship  line  between 
New  York  and  Copenhagen,  sailing  under  the  American  flag.     The 
name  of  the  company  is  the  American  Exporters  Line,  with  offices  at 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 
Purchasers  Have  Been  Accustomed  to  Long-Term  Credits. 

In  the  effort  to  secure  and  hold  the  trade  once  in  the  hands  of  the 
near  neighbors  of  Denmark  the  most  serious  problem  to  be  solved  is 
that  of  extending  to  Danish  purchasers  the  long  credits  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.    These  credits  have  been  allowed  to  run  from 
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tliroc  montlis  to  oiio  year.  If  Aniorioan  banks  couKl  extoiul  thoir 
operations  by  estaMishinji;  foreign  branches  to  acteiJt  drafts,  an  ini- 
I)ortant  step  forward  would  be  aceonipHsbed.  Tlie  world  will  need 
more  credit  from  now  on  than  ever  before,  and  American  business 
men  must  not  enforce  ri^id  conditions. 

Practically  all  material  improvements  are  at  a  standstill  with  the 
j^eat  nei<>;hbors  of  Denmark.  The  Kingdom  itself  can  never  be  a 
large  customer.  The  merchants  are  traders,  and  endeavor  to  do  the 
business  of  forwarders.  The  future  is  unceitain;  no  new  railways  or 
other  public  works  are  needed,  nor  is  there  further  urgency  to 
develop  land.  No  experiments  will  be  made  at  i)resent,  yet  the  trade 
in  raw  materials  and  established  necessities  is  larger  than  ever. 
Bankers  and  shipowners  should  endeavor  to  cooperate  more  fully 
than  heretofore. 

Articles  the  Country  Imports — Trade  Exchange. 

Denmark  has  in  its  geographical  position  and  in  its  land  forma- 
tion unique  qualifications  for  the  development  of  important  export 
and  transit  trades.  Owing  to  climatic  conditions  the  country  must 
import  from  countries  of  milder  climates  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
colonial  goods  in  general;  also  cotton,  jute,  and  other  materials  for 
its  textile  manufactures;  and  from  countries  nearer  home  wool,  flax, 
hemp,  etc.  The  country  possesses  no  forests,  nor  docs  it  produce 
coal,  iron,  or  other  minerals.  It  is  therefore  compelled  to  import 
from  abroad  timber,  coal,  petroleum,  iron,  steel,  lead,  tin,  copper, 
zinc,  etc.,  besides  oleaginous  seed  for  crushing,  oleomargarin,  wood 
pulp,  cork,  dyestuffs,  and  many  other  similar  goods;  also  feedstuffs 
to  satisfy  tlie  growing  requirements  of  the  farmer,  and  finally  great 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  for  general  consum])tion. 

So  enormous  an  importation  of  foreign  goods  demands  by  necessity 
a  corresponding  exportation  of  home  produce.  The  export  of  Danish 
farm  produce  and  of  the  fishing  industries  alone  considerably  exceed 
the  total  imports,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  export  of  Danish 
manufactures,  which  is  not  an  insignificant  item. 

Denmark,  Avith  some  2,900,000  inhabitants,  can  never  be  a  large 
market  in  itself  for  goods,  but  Copenhagen  is  the  distributing  center, 
and  from  this  port  all  northern  Europe  can  be  reached. 

Belonging  to  Denmark  are  the  Faroe  Islands  (some  small,  rocky 
islands  in  the  North  Atlantic),  with  18,000  inhabitants;  Iceland,  with 
]05,000;    Greenland,    with    14,000;    and   the   Danish   Antilles    (St. 
Thomas),  with  27,000  inhabitants. 
Value  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Denmark. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  (imports  and  exports)  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $428,800,000  annually,  of  which  $850,000,000  to  $375,- 
000,000  of  the  business  is  done  with  five  countries,  and  only  about 
$53,000,000  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  latest  statistics  available 
showing  the  value  of  Denmark's  foi-eign  trade  are  for  1013.  The 
total  trade  (imports  and  exjiorts)  with  each  country  for  that  year 
follows:  CJreat  Britain,  $140,100,000;  Germany,  $135,870,000;  Swe- 
den, $28,140,000;  United  States,  $25,4()0,000;  Russia,  $25,460,000;  Nor- 
way, $7,504,000;  Netheilands,  $0,700,000;  France,  $6,432,000;  Aus- 
tria, $4,288,000;  and  other  countries,  $30,010,000. 
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Increase  in  Trade  With  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  shows  a  constant 
increase,  as  shown  from  the  following  figures:  1910,  $13,855,000; 
1911,  $16,991,200 ;  1912,  $18,599,200 ;  and  1913,  $23,316,000.  The  exports 
to  the  United  States  for  the  four  years  were:  1910,  $1,532,766;  1911, 
$2,394,000;  1912,  $2,809,570;  and  1913,  $2,533,422. 

.  The  principal  articles  of  import  from  the  United  States  are  shown 
in  the  following  table,  indicating  the  average  value  of  each  article 
for  the  period  1910  to  1913,  inclusive : 


Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Feeding  stuffs 

Grain 

So,  654, 800 
5,226,000 

2,^3,200 
1,366,800 

Vessels,      vehicles, 
machinery,  instru- 

$777, 200 
375,200 

348, 400 

.Hides,  hair,  feath- 
ers, bone,  etc 

Wood 

f 348, 400 

294,800 

Fruit  and  vegetables 
Iron  and  steel,  and 
manufactures 
thereof. 

Fertilizers 

294,800 

Colonial  products. . . 

268, 000 

Changed  Conditions  in  Imports  from  United  States, 

The  war  situation  in  Europe  has  influenced  the  trade  of  Denmark 
in  many  ways,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  figures  showing 
the  quantities  of  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1914  compared 
with  1913.  While  under  normal  conditions  but  little  rye  is  imported 
from  the  United  States,  the  year  1914  shows  an  import  of  nearly 
30,000  tons,  being  exclusively  in  the  period  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  About  2,800  tons  of  corn  product  (refuse)  also  were 
received  in  the  period  after  the  war.  Cotton  used  to  be  imported 
from  Germany,  while  after  the  war  direct  shipments  from  the  United 
States  were  made.    The  same  applies  to  coffee. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  during  1914  compared  wdth  1913 : 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Agricultural 

machinery, 

and  parts: 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Machinery.. 

3,828 

3,794 

Parts 

226 

216 

Apples: 

Dried 

441 

473 

Green 

1,162 

819 

Apricots,  diied . 

222 

297 

Automobiles. . . 

92 

218 

Bacon 

24 
36 

298 
2, 660 

Barley 

Coffee,  raw 

146 

432 

Compound  lard. 

328 

17 

Copper,  raw 

282 

249 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Corn  (maize) . . . 

Corn    product, 

refuse 

Tons. 
131,313 

ToTis. 
6,932 

2,554 

867 

158, 741 
1,911 
5, 375 
1,584 
825 
»689 
1,958 
7,469 
1, 550 

Cotton 

61 

192,319 

1,782 
4,457 
1,304 
2,008 
1652 

Cottonseed 
cakes 

Cottonseed  oil . . 

Gasoline 

Lard 

Linseed 

Oak  .  . 

Oats 

Oils,  lubricating 
Oleomargarin... 

7,349 

1,788 

Articles. 


Petroleum 

Phosphate,  raw. 
Plums,  dried... 

Premier  jus 

Raisins 

Rye 

Rye  Qom- 

Salman,  salted.. 
Silver,  raw 

Sirup 

Tobacco 

Twine 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour . . . 


1913 


Tons. 

102,495 

I  24,967 

953 

868 

275 

3, 280 

17 

594 


Tons. 

91,423 

9,822 

242 

715 

SO 

28,636 

124 

180 

18 

1.637 

'254 

4:',0 

46, 931 

31,943 


1  Cubic  yards. 

Large  Increase  in  Exports  to  United  States, 

The  exports  from  Denmark  to  the  United  States  were  never  so 
The  increased  exports  consisted  of  such  arti- 


large  as  during;  1914. 


cles  as  butter,  certain  canned  goods,  matches,  condensed  milk,  codfish, 
and  hides  and  skins.  A  new  article  of  export  was  raw  glj'cerin. 
.Wool  showed  a  decrease,  due  to  the  embargo. 
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The  nrticlcs  invoiced  at  the  Ainorieun  consuhite  jjeneral  at  Copen- 
liapen  for  the  United  States  during  li>ll  were  vahied  at  $.'J,47G,8'U, 
compared  with  $'2,533,421  for  1913.  The  articles  and  their  values 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


niitt«r 

Canned  poods 

Casein 

Codfish 

Films,  cincmatopraph . . . 

Flint  nobbles 

(ilycerin 

II ides  and  skins: 
Calf- 

Drv 

Salted 

Cattle— 

Drv 

Salted 

SheoT)— 

Drv 

Salted 


1913 


140,130 
5,  ins 
24,746 
33,321 
94,898 

141,101 


162,716 
710, 897 


89,166 
211,450 


56,191 


1914 


$392,223 
40,  MS 
8,607 
91,7S5 
64,423 
160,574 
33,120 


66,777 
835,555 

45,950 
354,367 

3,735 
17, 570 


Articles. 


Hides  and  skins— Contd. 
lIorsB— 

Dry 

Salted 

rip 

Matches,  safely 

Milk ,  cf  ndcnsed 

Potatoes 

Rars 

Rennets 

Rubber,  scrap 

Seeds 

Soya-bean  oil 

Wool 

Other  articles 


Total. 


1913 


929,751 


15,6<i5 
1,105 

76, 4,'"iO 

37,3S1 
120, 2a« 

30,527 
150, 1«> 

00,239 
22:1,  S«C 
200, 15.S 


1914 


$113,274 
2,231 

:n» 

36,3.39 
110,649 
131,663 
92,:{30 
90,6N0 
26,  .'.37 
220,001 
11,964 
84,408 
435,197 


2,533,421    3,476,831 


The  quantity  of  butter  invoiced  for  the  United  States  last  year 
was  1,347,809  pounds,  and  of  potatoes  248,770  bushels. 

The  exports  invoiced  for  the  Philippine  Islands  during  1914  were 
valued  at  $77,166,  compared  with  $92,303  for  1913,  and  tx)  Porto  Rico' 
$91,142,  compared  with  $116,049.  The  shipments  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  consisted  of  butter,  valued  at  $07,268;  films,  $9,183;  and 
meats,  $715.  Those  to  Porto  Rico  were  made  up  of  butter,  valued  at 
$89,895 ;  beer  in  bottles,  $787 ;  and  other  articles,  $460. 

Importance  of  Agn"icultural  Industry — Production  of  Butter  and  Bacon. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  country  is  agriculture,  which  has 
attained  a  high  degree  of  development.  Together  with  the  fisheries 
it  employs  about  40  per  cent  of  the  people.  i 

At  one  time  Denmark  exported  cereals,  and  this  trade  was  the 
principal  object  of  agriculture,  followed  by  cattle  breeding,  with 
the  resultant  exportation  of  live  stock.  But  the  crisis  which  in  the 
3'ears  from  1870  to  1890  affected  European  countries  producing 
cereals,  by  reason  of  the  growing  competition  from  over-sea  countries, 
caused  a  complete  reform  in  Danish  agriculture. 

Simultaneously  with  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  cereals,  those  of 
animal  produce,  especially  butter  and  bacon,  rose,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  population,  which  the  flour- 
ishing of  industry  in  Europe  brought  in  its  train. 

An  important  work  was  then  undertaken  for  the  promotion  of  the 
dairy  industi-y  and  the  treatment  of  bacon.  Thanks  to  the  results 
achieved  and  to  the  jiower  of  the  capital  of  large  landed  proprietoi's 
and  their  spirit  of  initiative,  Danish  farmers  were  soon  enabled  to 
enter  upon  new  paths — those  of  the  production  of  butter  and  l)acon, 
which  they  have  followed  ever  since.  In  this  way  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial princi|)les  were  adopted  in  agriculture,  and  the  industrializa- 
tion of  agriculture  commenced,  which  has  to-day  been  carried  to  such 
a  high  point. 
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Exports  of  Butter  and  Cream. 

According  to  the  preliminary  statistics  for  1914  the  exportation  of 
Danish  butter  and  cream  was  as  foUoAvs  compared  with  1913 : 


Products. 


1913 


1914 


Butter  in  casks 

Butter  in  tins 

Butter  calculated  in  the  cream 

Total  butter 

Cream 


Pounds. 
194,008,770 
6,613,900 
22,928,070 


Pounds. 
204,809,420 
4,409,200 
12,345,890 


223,548,740 
62,831,740 


221,564,510 
33, 730, 720 


As  shown  by  the  above  comparative  table,  the  export  of  butter  in 
casks  increased  nearly  11,000,000  pounds,  while  tinned  butter  de- 
creased considerably.  The  export  of  cream  also  shows  a  considerable 
decrease.  The  exports  of  butter  in  casks  and  cream  were  to  the  fol- 
lowing countries: 


Country. 

1913 

1914 

Country. 

1913 

1914 

Pounds. 
181,352,202 

25,617,666 

9,457,830 

485,017 

Pounds. 
184,967,810 

21,605,300 
8,752,351 

418,878 

United  States 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
1,322,773 

Germany    (including 

butter  in  cream) 

Austria-Hungary 

Argentina  

88  185 

0  tlier  countries 

Total 

110,231 

66,139 

217, 022, 946 

217,221,436 

Exports  of  Bacon  and  Dressed  Meat — Imports  of  Butter  and  Cheese. 

I  The  exports  of  bacon  were  never  larger  than  in  1914.  The  total 
shipments  amounted  to  324,000,000  pounds. 

!  The  exports  of  cattle  during  last  year  were  188,900  head,  against 
153,000  head  for  1913,  and  of  dressed  meat  38,360,449  pounds,  against 
33,289,800  pounds.  This  increase  was  during  the  last  months  of  the 
year. 

The  importation  of  foreign  butter  partly  for  consumption  and 
partly  for  transit  amounted  in  1914  to  21,495,068  pounds,  against 
30,864,700  pounds  in  1913.  The  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
war  stopped  all  imports  of  Siberian  butter  from  Russia.  Most  of 
the  imported  foreign  butter  is  exported  from  here  to  England  and 
Germany.  In  1914,  18,077,900  pounds  were  exported  and  in  1913, 
24.912,230  pounds. 

The  importation  of  foreign  cheese  amounted  to  881,849  pounds  in 
1914,  compared  with  1,477,097  pounds  in  1913.  The  decrease  in  1914 
was  also  due  to  the  war,  and  falls  equally  on  all  the  countries  of 
origin,  viz,  Switzerland,  France,  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Germany. 
The  exports  of  Danish  cheese  amounted  to  fully  992,080  pounds  in 
1914  (of  which  617,294  pounds  went  to  Germany),  against  661,386 
and  771,618  pounds  in  1913  and  1912,  respectively. 
Cooperative  Slaughterhouses  and  Dairies — Feeding  Stuffs. 

In  1882  the  first  cooperative  dairy  was  established,  followed  soon 
by  others,  and  the  coo]Derative  system  had  thus  made  its  entry  into 
Danish  agriculture.'  To-day  there  are  a  total  of  37  cooperative 
slaughterhouses  and  23  private  ones,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,500,000 
pigs  killed  annually,  as  well  as  about  1,400  dairies,  of  which  about 
1^00  are  cooperative  concerns. 
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Tlic  coiintrv's  production  of  forage  is  not  sndiciont  to  meet  the 
larirr  (loiiiands  for  tho  hroodin*;  of  iiniinals,  aiul  forei«j;u  forage  and 
inaniiri's  aii"  iinporti'd  on  a  larufe  scak'. 

liosidos  llu'  oil  cakrs  imported  fi-oni  al»i"oad,  the  Danisli  market 
is  supplied  with  a  eonstantly  in('reasin<;  (|uantity  of  the  country's 
products.  'J'lie  consum|)tion  of  Danish  oil  cakes  amounted  in  101.'» 
to  ahout  12J5,I.")S,JK)()  pounds,  of  which  00  per  cent  ucre  soya-bean 
cakes.  The  11>14  statistics  will  show  increased  figures. 
Imports  of  Sugar  and  Coal. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Denmark  in  1913  amounted  to 
2-40,J)l 7,700  pounds,  of  which  220,4()2,200  pounds  were  produced  in 
the  country,  while  20,155,500  pounds  were  impol'ted  from  abroad. 
This  (piantity  corresponds  to  a  consum])tion  of  87.08  ])oiinds  per 
individual.  The  yearly  consumption  of  sugar  in  Denmark  has  been 
increasing  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  gain  in  ])opulation. 

The  imi)orts  of  coal  in  1914  amounted  to  3,225,200  tons,  coke 
248,000  tons,  and  bricjuets  139,500  tons.  Of  the  coal,  3,04-1,900  tons 
came  from  (ireat  Britain,  131,300  tons  from  (lermany,  and  35,200 
tons  from  the  Netherlands.  Of  the  coke  205,000  tons  came  from 
Great  Britain  and  43,300  tons  from  Germany. 
Industrial  Statistics. 

According  to  .statistics  gathered  on  INIay  20,  1914,  there  are  82,442 
industrial  factories  and  shops  in  Denmark,  employing  altogether 
340,000  persons,  of  whom  229.000  were  skilled  hiborers.  Of  the  total 
establishments  15,400  factories  used  mechanical  j^ower.  The  sta- 
tistics divide  the  factories  and  shops  into  five  classes,  according  to 
the  number  of  employees,  as  follows,  for  three  periods : 


Classes. 


1900 


1914 


Factories  and  shops  without  cmploj'ec^ 

With  1  to  5  employees 

With  0  to  LO  employees 

With  21  to  100  employees 

With  over  100  employees 

Total 


43,559 

i!9,25l 

4,219 

1,0«;2 

165 


47,117 

32,126 

4,533 

1,248 

218 


42,190 

34,021 

4,700 

1,272 

259 


77,250 


85,242 


82, 442 


Industries  such  as  the  margerine,  straw  hat,  leather  goods,  and 
l)ai)er  industries  have  increased,  both  as  to  number  of  factories  and 
number  of  employees.  The  following  industries  have  decreased  in 
number  of  factories,  while  the  personnel  has  increased:  Slaughter 
hou.ses,  breweries,  tobacco,  underwear,  glass,  earthenware,  porcelain, 
oil,  soap,  and  paper  factories  and  bookbinderies.  There  were  no 
marked  changes  in  the  building  trades  compared  with  1900.  There 
was  a  c(msiderable  decrease,  both  in  number  of  factories  and  the 
number  of  employed,  in  the  following  trades:  Spinners,  textile  in- 
du.stries  and  dye  houses,  shoe  factories,  stonecutting  jilants,  brick  and 
tile  works,  coopers,  turners,  briush  makers,  basket  makers,  etc. 
Value  of  Industrial  Products. 

The  aggregate  value  of  industrial  ])roducts  is  estimated  at  about 
$100,000,000,  but  a  few  years  ago  tlie  exports  of  Danish  articles 
was  unimportant.  During  many  years  the  value  of  industrial  ex- 
ports was  only  about  $7,000,000,  while  in  1913  they  amounted  to 
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$20,000,000.  The  chief  articles  of  export  in  this  line  are :  Machinery, 
A^egetable  oils,  oil  cakes,  sugar,  cement,  ships,  iron  products,  technical 
chemical  products,  porcelain,  spirits,  etc. 

Among  the  exports  of  machinery  and  implements  are  machines 
for  cement  and  brickmaking,  oil  motors,  electric  batteries  (dry  cells), 
refrigerating  machines,  machine  tools,  brewing  plants,  cranes,  vac- 
uum aspirators,  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  etc.  The 
construction  of  motor  vessels  is  specialized  in  one  of  the  shipbuilding 
yards  of  Copenhagen. 

Merchant  Marine — Important  Transit  Trade. 

The  Danish  merchant  marine  comprises  700  steamers,  with  a  gross 
tonnage  of  726,000,  and  about  3,200  sailing  vessels,  of  115,000  tons. 

Owing  to  the  favorable  geographical  position  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  and  to  the  brisk  development  of 
trade,  the  commerce  of  Denmark  is  of  considerable  importance.  From 
east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south  a  considerable  transit  trade  goes 
through  Denmark,  and  more  especially  Copenhagen.  The  port  main- 
tains its  place  as  the  largest  of  the  Baltic  ports.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
trade  of  Copenhagen  in  cereals  is  of  great  importance. 

The  brisk  development  in  Danish  shipping  has  been  attained  with- 
out any  state  subsidies,  subventions,  etc.  The  largest  owners  are  Det 
Forenecle  Dampskibsselskab  (the  United  Steamship  Co.),  owning 
131  ships,  registering  182,000  tons,  and  Det  0stasiatiske  Kompagni 
(the  East  Asiatic  Co.),  with  100,000  tons. 

Vessels  Clearing  for  United  States — Commercial  Education. 

Ships  clearing  for  the  United  States  during  1914  numbered  145, 
as  follows :  89  Danish,  20  Russian,  16  Norwegian,  9  German,  7  Swed- 
ish, 3  American,  and  1  British;  117  of  the  vessels  took  out  original 
bills  of  health  and  28  supplemental  bills  of  health. 

A  total  of  about  350,000  persons  are  engaged  in  trade,  shipping, 
and  the  transport  of  merchandise.  Commercial  education  is  pro- 
vided in  good  schools,  of  which  the  largest  is  the  K0bmandskolen,  at 
Copenhagen,  attended  by  some  2,800  students. 

Census  of  Motor  Vehicles — Emigration. 

On  September  1,  1914,  the  number  of  automobiles  registered  in 
Denmark  was  3,430,  of  which  1,131  were  taxicabs  or  omnibuses,  1,948 
pleasure  cars,  and  351  delivery  cars.  The  number  of  motor  cycles 
registered  amounted  to  5,248,  of  which  1,300  were  in  Copenhagen, 
about  1,650  in  the  provincial  cities,  and  about  2,300  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  importation  of  complete  automobiles  amounted  to  323 
cars  in  1910;  858  in  1913,  and  850  during  the  first  half  of  1914 
(mostly  of  American  origin). 

The  total  number  of  emigration  tickets  viseed  by  the  Copenhagen 
police  department  during  1914  was  13,777,  of  which  5,993  were  for 
Danes,  1,915  for  Swedes,  and  5,869  for  other  nationalities.  Of  the 
total  12,307  (6,527  men,  4,207  women,  and  1,573  children)  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  845  to  Canada,  378  to  South  America,  37  to 
South  Africa,  39  to  Asia,  42  to  the  West  Indies,  and  129  to 
Australia. 
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